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great strengthener of that dangerous alliance is the Imagination, which withdraws the intellect from its proper objects, and suborns it to play with phantasms, of thought and flashes of speech. Under its fascination we forget the fundamental principle, that ' what happens to the soul through the body is for the body only,5 and must never be assumed by the mind as belonging to its ends. Into this snare none fall more readily than men of natural wit. They learn to delight in sparkling surprises of thought, and to seek them at any cost of exaggeration and false combination- they move about through the scene of things with their eyes open to nothing but its oddities and contradictions, and study in mankind chiefly their follies and conceits, till the deeper meanings of life cease to be noticed. At the same time, less vivacious natures feel a strange delight in being startled by the electric lustre of their conversation, and surround them with admirers : their reputation becomes staked upon their power to dazzle and amuse, and the fatal habit becomes confirmed, of turning life into a jest, and degrading its solemn drama into a farce. From these perils Malebranche finds no adequate escape but by absolute self-sacrifice of the passions and imagination: they must be treated as unconditionally contrary to wisdom and virtue: we must avoid the objects which excite them; must test them by the light of Reason, and see how irregular and absurd they are; and invoke Divine assistance to keep us true to the law of the spirit1.
It will be observed that thus far Malebranche has spoken of Virtues only, and not of Duties; and of virtues (since he includes-'strength of mind' under them) nearly in the Greek sense of the best condition of some aspect or activity of the mind. Not, however, quite in the Greek sense; because though he extends the term to intellectual insight, he does not mean to attach it to any best condition except such as has been gained by voluntary power. Essentially, however, his treatment of virtue is a treatment of mental perfection, both of the reason and of the will. But now, for the second 1 Traite de Morale, XII, XIII.